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The comparatively late survival of the feudal system and the back-
wardness of most of those in control of the government created un-
favorable conditions for any industrial advance, while the low living
standards of the people limited the market for industrial products.
These conditions were accentuated by the survival of handicraft indus-
tries carried on by the peasants during the long winter season. The com-
parative isolation of Russia also operated as a retarding factor by
limiting its contacts writh the materials, ideas and methods of the more
highly industrialized regions of the west, and the lack of adequate
internal transportation acted in the same way. To these factors might
be added the presence of a climate far from ideal for human health
and energy.

Part of these retarding influences are no longer in force, and
others operate with a decreasing effectiveness. Serfdom has passed,
and the present government is bending every effort to promote indus-
trial activity. Transportation facilities are being improved, and the
influence of isolation is being reduced by education and propaganda
designed to familiarize the Russian with industrial processes and prod-
ucts. Perhaps the greatest present handicap is the lack of trained
workers and managers. The government has been successful in build-
ing and equipping a large number of factories, but in many cases pro-
duction is below expectation, due to the lack of a trained personnel.

On the other hand, the nation has resources sufficient to make
possible a considerable industrial advance. It also has a large home
market, for even if the per capita buying power is low, the total buying
power of 163,000,000 people is great. On the asset side must also be
considered a government which, whatever one may think of its ideals,
has been able to work the population up to a degree of enthusiasm and
sustained effort heretofore unequaled in Russia. It would thus seem
that industrial growth is likely to continue, possibly at an increased
rate, but it also seems inevitable that, at least for an indefinite period,
Russia will remain primarily an agricultural nation.

There are today three important industrial areas in Russia. The
largest centers around Moskva, and is primarily concerned in manu-
facturing textiles and machinery. A second center is located on and
around the Donets coal fields. Here good coking coal, combined with
nearby iron ore and manganese, causes specialization in iron and steel
and heavy metal products. A third and new center is developing around
the mining district of the Urals. This district is occupied chiefly in
the refining of metals and the manufacture of chemicals and ma-